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A fine painting of Coldbath Pool, by Moseley Bog was known to Tolkien in 


Charles Wynne Nicholls (d. 1903), his formative childhood years. There 
from Birmingham Museums. Coldbath were meadows, reed-beds and pools. 
Brook flows through this pool, to Large ‘burnt mounds’ on the banks of 


Moseley Bog and on to Sarehole Mill. the brook date from the Bronze Age. 
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EDITORIAL 


elcome to the second PDF “zine issue of 

Tolkien Gleanings. Once more I offer an 

anthology collection of my recent ‘Tolkien 
Gleanings’, these being blog posts which track useful 
items and events of use to a Tolkien scholar. To these 
Gleanings I occasionally add commentary or a correction. 


Also in this issue, a strong focus on Birmingham and the 
West Midlands. My lead article gives as good a survey as 
I can of an itinerary for a visit, omitting the places in 
south Birmingham so assiduously covered and coveted by 
others (e.g. Blackham’s The Roots of Tolkien’s Middle 
Earth). Perhaps usefully for the visitor I also note places 
not to try to visit, such as the grim modern sites of 
Tolkien’s old school or the Barrow’s Stores tea-rooms. 


A further article then examines the likelihood that 
Tolkien saw the city’s pre-Raphaelite collection of art. A 
selection of vintage Birmingham pictures follows. 


My later articles look briefly at: when and how Gandalf 
would have come to learn of and know hobbits; a possible 
source for Radagast; what a “pikestaff” was in the Shire; 
and there are short notes on Strider’s pipe and children 
in The Lord of the Rings. To finish, a brief book review. 


As always, I welcome contributions for future issues, 
especially scholarly reviews. The easiest way to reach me 
is to leave a comment on my Spyders from Burslem blog. 


— David Haden, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 25th January 2023. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


TOLKIEN'S OTHER BRUM 


This short guide is aimed at 
enhancing a brief tour of 
Birmingham and its region. As a 
former Birmingham lad I feel 
able to survey the scene, both as 
it was then and as it is now. I 
assume the intrepid tourist 
begins in London, and has the 
cash to spend freely on tickets, 
taxis and meals and suchlike. 
Personally I’d entirely skip 
Moseley in the south of 
Birmingham, especially if you 
have to struggle to get there by 
bus from the city centre (a very 
bad idea). As Tolkien himself 
said, Sarehole is now very 
different from the rustic idyll of 
his childhood. Though 
admittedly the much-conserved 
Moseley Bog nature reserve 
and the tourist-trap Mill Pool 
can both ‘have their moments’ — 
especially in a sunny springtime 
on a quiet schoolday / weekday, 
when not crowded with young 
children and mothers. 


I can find no evidence that he 
ever visited Kinver Edge, on 
the southern outskirts of the 
city, despite the city’s heritage 
centre having a video on this 
and Tolkien. There is much 
misleading blather from the 
local tourist industry, it has to 
be said. I know of no good 
evidence that the “Two Towers’ 
were inspired by tall towers to 
be seen in Edgbaston, though 
they are dramatic structures. 


The Great Hall at 
Birmingham University may 
be worth visiting, if special 
access can be arranged. This has 
a genuine connection since it 
became a hospital and was 
where Tolkien was first treated, 
after being brought back to 
England from the battle front. 


Further south there is the 
Birmingham Oratory 
‘Retreat’ at Rednal, though 
that remains private today. 


David Haden is the author of Tree & Star: Tolkien and the quest 
for Earendel (2022). He is also a scholar of H.P. Lovecraft. 
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Much of Birmingham’s centre was 
destroyed in the 1960s and 70s by 
socialist-brutalist so-called 
‘planners’. Also largely gone is the 
previous “give it a go” friendly 
capitalism, which Tolkien echoes 
in the city of Dale in The Hobbit. 
There he portrays late Victorian 
and Edwardian free-trade as 
engendering trust and generosity 
and interconnections with trading 
neighbours, and also as having a 
delight in small inventions and 
metalwork (both Birmingham and 
Dale thrived on their “toy trade”). 
But today Birmingham’s Pen 
Museum gives a pleasing taste of 
those old days, and the museum 
may especially interest scribes. 


To begin, take the earliest 
morning train from London to the 
central Birmingham New Street 
station. Doze with the commuters 
for a few hours, if you can find a 
space in one of the supposedly 
‘Quiet’ coaches. First Class would 
be preferable, if you can afford it. 


Walk out of the back entrance of 
Birmingham New St. station (the 
‘Stephenson Street’ entrance) and 
turn right. Cross over the road 
and walk up through the old 
Burlington Arcade to reach the 
main New Street. As you emerge 
from this you are looking at the 
row, now much changed and 
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modernised, which once held his 
favorite Cornish’s Bookshop. 
Welcome to Birmingham. 


His old bookshop no longer exists, 
but there’s a fine one within a few 
steps of you. So now youll turn 
right, and visit the Waterstones 
bookshop. This large and 
beautifully restored bookstore is 
an approximate emulation, today, 
of the Cornish’s bookshop 
experience — though without the 
used books, the dusty pages, and 
the studious schoolboys 
interested in perusing dictionaries 
of the ancient Gothic language. 


I’m unaware of the former 
locations of any other city-centre 
second-hand bookshops. If he did 
frequent others in the city centre, 
they would likely have been in 
backstreet places near to 
Cornish’s such as Needless Alley, 
or in places and covered arcades 
now totally swept away. In the 
1960s and 70s Needless Alley 
certainly had a large second-hand 
record shop, a second-hand 
bookshop, and a stamp collecting 
shop. But possibly there were 
others in the 1900s. There used to 
be some second-hand bookshops 
around the old Bull Ring markets, 
and a few down in the suburbs in 
the south of the city which served 
the University crowd. 
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Exit Waterstones bookshop and 
turn left up New Street, and 
after a few steps you then cut up 
the narrow Needless Alley (for 
a faint taste of the old dark ‘n 
grungy Birmingham, though the 
alley was half-heartedly 
gentrified in the late 1980s). At 
the top of the Alley you'll reach 
Temple Row and the corner of 
the open landscaped park that 
surrounds the city’s Cathedral. 
Note that the Cathedral has 
fine stained-glass windows 
by the Birmingham artist 
Edward Burne-Jones, an early 
favorite of Tolkien. 


What should you not see in the 
city centre? Well, note there is 
none of the ‘old pre-1914 
Birmingham’ around the site of 
Tolkien’s New Street school 
of King Edward’s. Tolkien called 
the destroyed school site 
“hideous” and it has become 
worse since then. There is 
nothing to see. Yet one corridor 
of the old school was saved and 
reconstructed on the school’s 
new site, when it moved. This is 
now used as a Memorial 
Chapel in Edgbaston, in the 
south of the city, and it may be 
possible to arrange access if your 
trip is planned in advance. 
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The Barrow’s Stores tea- 
rooms in the city centre is even 
worse than Tolkien’s old school 
site. It was torn down and today 
is acheap Poundland store in a 
wasteland post-modern row of 
retail horror. Again, there is 
nothing to see. 


Some may then want to walk up 
Corporation Street from the 
Cathedral to the Law Courts and 
even to the ring-road at Aston, 
with the hope of finding a taxi 
out of the city centre — that is if 
you want to get out to the 
Birmingham Oratory. The 
Oratory served as a ‘home place’ 
while Tolkien was living at 
various nearby lodgings during 
1905-1911. Today reaching the 
Birmingham Oratory on foot 
would involve a trek up the 
hideous Broad Street from the 
city centre, and then way out 
beyond Five Ways on the Hagley 
Road. Nor is it reachable on foot 
along the canal towpaths, even if 
these were safe for a tourist to 
walk once you are outside the 
city centre. Thus a taxi is highly 
advisable. Contact the Oratory 
beforehand for details of access. 


Perhaps, while you’re up around 
the Hagley Road, you could also 
take a short walk for a peep at 
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the nearby 4 Highfield Road 
site. The devout may prefer to go 
on to the Catholic Cathedral. 


There are also his early church 
sites in the south of the city, 
such as Saint Anne which still 
exists in what is now a rather 
insalubrious part of Digbeth. But 
this is a site more suitable for 
those staying in Birmingham for 
several days, and who can 
arrange safe access in advance. 


His very humble Roman 
Catholic church of St. Dunstan, 
“then a building of wood and 
corrugated iron on the corner of 
Westfield Road and Station 
Road” (Reader’s Guide) was 
totally destroyed long ago. A 
German bomb hit it in a 1941 
wartime air raid on Maundy 
Thursday. 


But... assuming you're not able 
to arrange an Oratory visit and 
are not planning to track down 
the church sites in the south 
parts of the city, then you will 
still be standing at the top of 
Needless Alley in the city centre. 
In this case you then walk across 
the open Cathedral grounds and 
walk up Colmore Row, then cut 
down to the top of Edmund 
Street and thence around to the 
city’s main museum. 
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At the Museum (BM&AG) see 
the pre-Raphaelite paintings. 
Currently this museum is closed 
until “sometime in 2024”, but 
when open allow yourself at least 
an hour, and also be prepared to 
navigate past various political 
impositions and exhortations. In 
the meantime, the collection is 
now newly and officially online. 


On leaving the Museum, turn 
left and swing hard around the 
corner and walk a few yards 
along the front of the Council 
House. Then strike off down 
Waterloo Street, and then down 
Bennett’s Hill on your way back 
to New Street station. Half way 
down New Street, turn right into 
Lower Temple Street to return to 
the train station via its back 
‘Stephenson Street’ entrance. 


Then take a train from 
Birmingham to the county town 
of Stafford. On arrival, walk 
away from the ugliest train 
station in England (sorry!) and 
through the pleasant adjacent 
river-park for a 1.30pm lunch 
at The Soup Kitchen. This is 
suggested on the principle that 
the superb church-run Soup 
Kitchen is as close as you'll get, 
in atmosphere / uniformed 
waitress service, to the long- 
gone Barrow’s Stores tea-rooms. 
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Stafford is also a good town from 
which to then take an Uber out 
to stroll around the nearby 
village of Great Haywood in 
mid Staffordshire. As well as a 
quick look around Great 
Haywood and at the Essex 
Bridge, some may want to visit 
the sites of his First World 
War camps on Cannock Chase, 
near to Great Haywood and 
Gypsy Green. The local Council 
has an excellent PDF leaflet on 
all these places, with mapped 
circular walks and a timeline. 
This is freely available online in a 
revised 2017 edition. 


Take a taxi back to Stafford train 
station then (optional) on north 
for thirty minutes to the station 
at the city of Stoke-on-Trent. 
There take a taxi from the rank 
for a quick look at 104 
Hartshill Road in Stoke (he 
stayed there for many holidays in 
his old age) and then pass on and 
out to the pleasant back part 

of the Butts near Keele where 
he learned to shoot live rounds 
with his rifle while training for 
the First World War. 


Then if you have the time and 
the legs, you are now well-placed 
to hop back in the Uber and 
travel out of the city of Stoke and 
travel into the wild and famous 
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‘Gawain country’ located 
around Wetton Mill and up onto 
Cauldon Low for a sunset look at 
the barrow-downs in the west of 
the Peak District — don’t get 
trapped by the evening fog, like 
the hobbits! There’s no proof 
Tolkien was ever actually there, 
but this is the landscape of 

the supernatural tale Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight — 
on which he worked for so much 
of his life. 


Finally, another pre-booked taxi 
back to Stoke-on-Trent or 
Stafford in the late evening, and 
there catch the direct two-hour 
inter-city train to Oxford. The 
next day, do the Oxford sites and 
sights. Then back to London. 


That’s it. Better plans might be 
devised, and more time allotted 
to various sites and side-trips. 
You probably won't do it all in a 
long day, unless you enjoy 
extreme discipline, a stopwatch, 
on-time trains (hah!) and an on- 
demand driver. Doubtless I’ve 
also missed someone’s favorite 
spot, and some may quibble at 
including North Staffordshire. 
But I’ve done my best to give you 
the key starting points, and an 
approximate outline on which to 
base your own detailed planning. 
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FURTHER READING: 


The J.R.R. Tolkien Reader’s Guide. 
(See index for entry “Birmingham and 
its Environs” and sub-entries). 


Robert S. Blackham, “Tolkien’s 
Birmingham”, Mallorn 45 (Spring 
2008). (A general three-page 
introduction to certain sites. The 
article is followed in the 

same Mallorn issue by “John Ronald’s 
Schooldays”, also on Birmingham, 
which in the following issue 

of Mallorn is followed by the partly- 
related “The Battle of the Eastern 
Field”). 


Robert S. Blackham, The Roots of 
Tolkien’s Middle Earth. (Small heavily 
illustrated book with 200 pictures in 
some 140 pages. Strongly focuses on 
the parts of Tolkien’s childhood spent 
in the then rural and semi-rural 
suburbs of south Birmingham). 


Keith Brace, “In the Footsteps of the 
Hobbits”, The Birmingham 

Post newspaper’s Midland Magazine, 
25th May 1968. (Feature article 
derived from an interview with 
Tolkien, with a second half on his 
memories of Birmingham and its 
outskirts and also the author’s 
evocation of the dire state of those 
places in the late 1960s). 


Three circular walks in the footsteps 
of J.R.R. Tolkien (Cannock Chase, 
Greay Haywood, Gypsy Green) 
Revised 2nd Edition, 2017, free from 
https://www.staffordshire.gov.uk/ 
Libraries/whatson/local-history- 


walks.aspx 


The Malverns and Weathertop 


A memoir has it that Tolkien said the 
White Mountains were based on The 
Malvern Hills. Garth (Tolkien’s 
Worlds) suggests a mis-remembering 
of a verbal conversation... “perhaps 
based on a mis-hearing”. But a mis- 
hearing of what? Well, The Weather 
Hills would be a far more apt 
comparison. Thus the Hereford 
Beacon and its hill-fort, located at the 
end of the Malverns, would have 
partly inspired Weathertop. It was 
visible from his brother’s farm. 


Tolkien’s pipe and tobacco 


J.R.R. Tolkien appears to have used a 
standard Dunhill briar pipe, of the sort 
common in the trenches at the time of 
the First World War — partly due to 
Mr. Dunhill sending them out to front- 
line soldiers and officers. The type of 
pipe-bowl seen in late pictures also 
causes some lovers of the pipe-weed to 
call it a ‘pot’ or ‘billiard’ type of pipe, 
which I have to assume is correct. 
Sadly Tolkien did not sport a long- 
stemmed Gandalf-ian ‘Churchwarden’ 
type of pipe. 


His favoured tobacco, again known 
from the later period of his life, came 
in tins of Capstan Navy Cut ‘Blue’ flake 
pipe-tobacco. Apparently this is a 
smooth and creamy Virginia blend still 
popular with pipe-smokers today and 
often referred to as ‘Capstan Navy Cut 
Ready Rubbed’. It now comes in 
sachets, but vintage blue tins for 
holding it can often by found via eBay. 
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TOLKIEN GLEANINGS 


Items of possible interest to Tolkien scholars, as found from late 
December 2022 to January 2023. 


+ A two-day conference on “G.B. Smith and J.R.R. Tolkien: a 
meaningful friendship” at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 22nd- 
23rd March 2023. Looks excellent. Booking now. 


Corpus Christi 
pus Christ | @ 


G.B. Smith and J.R.R. Tolkien: 


a meaningful friendship 


2) MAR 2073 - 22 ae 2873 


+ Starting in May 2023, a new Signum University course 
titled “Tolkien Illustrated: Picturing the Legendarium”. “Two 90- 
minute live lectures and one 1-hour discussion sessions per week as 


assigned (4 hours total weekly).” 


+ A new issue of the open-access journal Fafnir. One review is 
of interest, of the book A Sense of Tales Untold: Exploring the 
Edges of Tolkien’s Literary Canvas. 


+ “Eru will enter Ea: The Creational-Eschatological Hope of 
J.R.R. Tolkien”. In open-access in 2020, a paper otherwise locked 


in the book Representations of Nature in Middle-earth (2015). 


+ The Canadian undergraduate journal Explorations has the 
new essay “The Birth of J.R.R. Tolkien’s Love-Child Culture in The 
Two Towers“. A detailed essay on the insular and self-governing 
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nature of the Rohirrim, it has been kindly been placed under full 
Creative Commons. There is one mistake to watch out for, though. 
Helm’s Deep was not the work of Rohan, since LoTR states... 


“Men [of Rohan] said that in the far-off days of the glory of Gondor the 
sea-kings had built here this fastness with the hands of giants.” 


+ At the Fantastic Metropolis blog, “The Realms of Tolkien”, an 
interview nicely re-formatted from the British science-fiction 
magazine New Worlds (Vol. 50, No. 168, Nov 1966). In the 
interview Tolkien elaborates on Queen Beruthiel and her cats. 


+ Libraries and Books in Medieval England is a new book due 
in April 2023. It promises a manageable survey in 192 pages, from 
an eminent authority with the latest research at his fingertips. 


+ J.R.R. Tolkien’s Utopianism and the Classics is due in 
February 2023, a new book on the still-hot academic topic of 
utopianising tendencies in literature. Here ‘Classics’ means ‘the 
ancient world and our inheritance from it’. The blurb sounded 
quite interesting, until I read the names of the usual suspects... 
Plato, Homer, Ovid. The main contents are... 


1. Lapsarian Narratives: The Decline and Fall of Utopian 
Communities in Middle-Earth. 

2. Hospitality Narratives: The Ideal of the Home in an Odyssean 
Hobbit. 

3. Sublime Narratives: Classical Transcendence in Nature and 
Beyond in The Fellowship of the Ring. 


The book follows last year’s theologically-informed Utopian 
and Dystopian Themes in Tolkien’s Legendarium (February 
2022) by a different author, which had a chapter which ably 
explored... “elements of anarchism, distributionism, and 
Toryism in Tolkien’s political philosophy”. 


+ A newly discovered pithy marginal note from Christopher 
Tolkien... 


“What’s the point of all this pedantry if you can’t get a detail like this 
right?” 
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+ Now public, a recording of a new public lecture on 

YouTube ““I hold the key”: J.R.R. Tolkien through interviews and 
reminiscences”. Given by Dimitra Fimi at the University of 
Birmingham, in May 2022. 


+ My unearthing of the location of C.S. Lewis’s 1936 walk near 
Buxton, Derbyshire, plus a small correction to an important 
memoir of Tolkien. 


+ New on Archive.org to borrow, the book There and back 
again : in the footsteps of J.R.R. Tolkien (2004). This reflects on a 
series of walks, presumably made in the late-1990s / early 2000s, 
in the ten places associated with Tolkien. 


+ A new book, Wonders of Creation: Learning Stewardship 
from Narnia and Middle-Earth (November 2022). Based on a 
series of lectures given at Wheaton College in the USA. Each 
lecture text is followed by a personal response from another 
researcher. The first and second sections appear to use examples 
from Tolkien, firstly his slow and loving considerations of 
landscape and nature (e.g. the walk across and out of the Shire ) 
and secondly his evocations of damage and destruction (e.g. the 
damage to Fangorn Forest, the state of the Shire on the return). 


+ “The Magic of Middle-earth” exhibition is travelling to West 
Sussex in 2023. The show opens at the museum in Chichester in 
April, and will require paid tickets. 


+ In the new issue of the scholarly journal 1611, a new Spanish- 
language article on the reception of Tolkien’s works in Spanish 
translation. ... 


“this study constitutes a contribution to the still-scarce academic 
bibliography on the reception of a British author, one who has come to 
occupy an important place in the Spanish-speaking publishing world.” 


+ The Chairman in Humanities at Houston Christian 
University has a glowing review of the new book Tolkien 
Dogmatics by Austin M. Freeman... 


“Austin Freeman has given a gift to Tolkien scholars and aficionados alike 
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in a work I didn’t think could be written. Tolkien Dogmatics: Theology 
Through Mythology with the Maker of Middle-Earth painstakingly 
assembles, collates, and cross-references Tolkien’s legendarium, academic 
essays, and letters to construct a systematic theology. Though informed by 
the copious secondary material on Tolkien, Freeman’s work is firmly and 
faithfully grounded in the depth and breadth of the primary material. 
Broken into 12 chapters that explicate Tolkien’s views on God, revelation, 
creation, humanity, angels, the fall, evil and sin, Satan and demons, Christ 
and salvation, the church, the Christian life, and last things, Tolkien 
Dogmatics takes a deep dive into the theological convictions that 
grounded, inspired, and guided the maker of Middle-earth. In his aptly 
titled “Prolegomena,” Freeman makes clear his goal: “To set out as 
accurately as possible what Tolkien thought, without letting my or other 
people’s views intrude upon the matter”. He stays true to his promise”. 


+ The Index of Medieval Art Database will become ‘free to use’ 
from ist July 2023 onward. The largest online database of such 
research, it is well-established and includes a huge “photographic 
archive” with cross-reference links to the relevant texts which the 
pictures illustrate or allude to. The service currently requires a 
university subscription. 


+ “Hill Is a Hasty Word” is a new blog post from the English 
West Midlands. It helped me make the link between Treebeard’s 
approach to things and “Tolkien as a walker’. It appears that 
Tolkien was an ‘artist-rambler’ type of walker — relatively slow in 
walking and curious about his surroundings, stopping frequently to 
collect his thoughts and/or to consider the things he encountered 
big or small. Whereas Lewis appears to have been an ‘exercise- 
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hiker’ of the brisk 1930s type — wanting to walk fast to ‘cover the 
ground’ and get to the destination. A slow “Cretaceous 
Perambulator” Lewis was not, though apparently that was how he 
liked to style himself as a walker. Another earlier blog post from 
2019 looked at this topic of walking and has taken the time to find 
various quotes. Lewis said (August 1947, Malvern) that Tolkien was... 


“not our sort of walker. He doesn’t seem able to talk and walk at the same 
time. He dawdles and then stops completely when he has something 
interesting to say”. 


In 2022 First Things had another post on the topic, but with a 
contradictory quote (c. early 1950s, published 1955) from Lewis... 


“Walking and talking are two very great pleasures, but it is a mistake to 
combine them.” 


What is one to make of that? Perhaps Tolkien changed Lewis’s mind 
on the combination of talking and walking, between 1947 and the 
early 1950s, as he did with other things? Well, I'll leave that one for 
the Lewis scholars to puzzle on. Another 2022 article “Walking with 
Chesterton and Lewis (and Tolkien)” also mused on this topic, and 
related the walking styles back to the writing styles... 


“The Lewis brothers liked to walk vigorously, covering lots of ground; 
Tolkien preferred to amble, stopping every few hundred yards to look at a 
flower or a tree. The brothers became increasingly frustrated with their lack 
of progress and increasingly impatient with Tolkien’s dilatory 
perambulations. They strode off ahead, leaving Tolkien and Sayer to meet 
them in the pub when they eventually arrived. [...] This difference in 
approach to a country walk is evident in the difference between the 
respective writing styles”. 


+ And finally, take a walk in the rich fields of Brewer’s Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable (1895) in its 1905 printing. This was the 
standard edition until the major revision of 1952, and thus the one 
available to Tolkien prior to the The Lord of the Rings. This version 
has very poor OCR (see the .ePub file), but is a good scan otherwise. 


+ “Song Lyrics in The Hobbit: What They Tell Us”, a 2022 
undergraduate dissertation by a mature student, for the University of 
Southern Mississippi in the USA. Open access and public. 
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+ News of a forthcoming book, via a slightly-expired call for 
papers. Titled Tolkien as a translator: investigations on Tolkien 
translation studies, and at a guess probably pencilled-in for 2024. 
The topic is... 


“Tolkien as a great translator [who deserves] a collection of essays on his 
way of translating, the criteria he used, the choices that distinguished his 
style and that inevitably influenced his sub-creation(s), and the author’s 
thoughts on translation itself.” 


+ Since I’m no longer listening to the BBC, it’s taken me a while 
to twig to the existence of their recent Open Country podcast. This 
‘audio countryside ramble’ took a November 2022 open-air walk in 
the Cotswolds, with Tolkien scholar... “John Garth to find traces of 
Tolkien Land at Faringdon Folly and the Rollright Stones”. 


2 SOS 


The tower (above) is debatable. Probably Tolkien’s initial Oxford 
audience for the famous Beowulf lecture would have recognised the 
similarity, but in Worlds Garth wants a poster of it to be the 
inspiration for the hill of Hobbiton. I wasn’t convinced. Yet evidence 
for the ancient Rollright Stones is clear, for instance when in 1948 
Tolkien berated his publisher on the topic of the Farmer Giles of 
Ham illustrations... 


“The incident of the dog and dragon occurs near Rollright, by the way, and 
though that is not plainly stated at least it clearly takes place in 
Oxfordshire. [As currently illustrated] The dragon is absurd. Ridiculously 
coy, and quite incapable of performing any of the tasks laid on him by the 
author.” 


+ According to the Pipedia, there has yet to be even a “list of 
literature where the pipe plays a major role in character and/or plot 
development”, let alone a substantial book survey of the topic. 
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That’s an opportunity for someone, I’d suggest — though Middle- 
earth is already well-served by the new third edition of Pipe 
Smoking in Middle Earth (2022). 


+ Newly and freely online in 2022, the 2014 Australian PhD 
thesis Imagined worlds: the role of dreams, space and the 
supernatural in the evolution of Victorian fantasy. The new... 


“concept of hyperspace was a fundamental and sustained aspect of the 
British imagination” [and its deep and serious exploration then 
contributed to fantasy’s acceptance as] “an appropriate vehicle through 
which to explore the possibilities and conditions of other worlds”. 


As in his medievalism, Tolkien’s thinking on time and dreams must 
have been entangled with this stream of culture. We have to 
remember that Victorian ‘reconstructed/rediscovered’ medievalism 
and its proto-fantasy had a profound effect on many of Tolkien’s 
teachers, and later on various Edwardian youngsters (such as 
himself) who re-discovered it. There was also an even later vogue 
for the old heroic romances among the more romantic soldiers who 
fought in the First World War, and I would imagine some scientific 
romances (e.g. the early Wells, The Time Machine etc) also enjoyed 
a re-reading at that time. 


+ In the Mail this week, a short article on a frosty walk in the 
Cotswold uplands. The writer goes “Following in the footsteps of 
C.S. Lewis and J.R.R. Tolkien”... 


“Tt was the winter of 1945. Theyd travelled with a group of friends from 
Oxford, where both were dons, to have a ‘Victory Dinner’ at The Bull Inn in 
Fairford to mark the end of the Second World War, and spend a few days 
on their passions: beer and talking.” 


Also walking and enjoying the subtle sky-colours and a plainly 
simple church at Whelford, pre-Christmas 1945. The backdrop to 
this was war-time food rationing and overwork and exhaustion by 
the war’s end. Tolkien’s health and home-life were both affected, 
and imminent for Tolkien was a doctor-ordered “restcure”. 

The Chronology has... “after Christmas his health gives way”. But 
by the following 2nd April 1946 a friend noted of him... “Tollers 
[Tolkien] looking wonderfully improved by his restcure at 
Stonyhurst” (The Diaries of Major Warren Hamilton Lewis, 1982). 
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This comment adds a bit more to the ongoing mini-saga of 
Stonyhurst and its claims on Tolkien, recently mentioned several 
times in Tolkien Gleanings. Tolkien “stayed at a guest house in the 
grounds” and the guest-register shows him there “21st March to 1st 
April 1946”, which helps confirm the above diary entry about the 
“restcure” he took there. It’s strange, how seemingly unconnected 
bits of news can link up like that. So it can now be seen that it wasn’t 
just any old short break with his son at Stonyhurst. Rather it was a 
vital attempt at recovering his health and equilibrium, at a very 
difficult time both personally, creatively and nationally. 


o In 2020 Christopher Armitage remembered how J.R.R. 
Tolkien and C.S. Lewis influenced his 53-year academic career”. In 
the early 1950s Tolkien’s... 


“lectures were always full of students [despite his being hard to hear if one 
was sat on the back-row. He was approachable...] Class had ended after 
discussing the medieval romance Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. “There 
is a refrain in that poem when characters say ‘barlay may’” Armitage said. 
“It’s from French, ‘parlez moi’ anglicized, and used when you're calling for a 
power play or a comment. So the action is suspended.” He told Tolkien that 
he and childhood friends used the expression ‘barley me‘ to ask for a time- 
out while playing soccer or cricket in their neighbourhood street. “Tolkien 
was quite fascinated and asked where we played games, and I explained to 
him it was where I grew up in Sale, Cheshire [now south Manchester], the 
county south of Lancashire” Armitage said. Jotting the expression in a 
notebook, Tolkien insisted that Armitage provide the street address. 
Armitage does not know if Tolkien used the reference in a scholarly work. 


Yes, I see the old dialect books confirm ‘barley me’ as a Cheshire 
saying. This must then be a relative of the Birmingham ‘bagsy me’. 
The first child who thinks to make such a bagsy statement 
effectively suspends any tedious and play-delaying squabble, by 
claiming the right to ‘go first’ in a game. Or to be the first to try a 
new toy, be first in the bath, to get the front rather than rear seat in 
a car, or get the first sausage out of the pan, etc. It might also excuse 
one from starting a game as IT, as in “Bagsy not IT” just before a 
playground game of tag. Armitage’s reminiscence also shows that in 
the early 1950s Tolkien was still conveying the idea of Gawain being 
‘of Lancashire’ rather than (as we now know) further south in North 
Staffordshire. Even though Mabel Day, who Tolkien knew at this 
time via his involvement with the Early English Text Society and her 
editing of Sir Israel Gollancz’s Gawain, had in 1940 publicly and 
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prominently suggested Wetton Mill in North Staffordshire. In 1940 
Day was following Serjeantson’s 1927 suggestion of “the western 
part of Derbyshire” (adjacent to North Staffordshire) as the home of 
the Gawain-poet, and Bertram Colgrave’s 1938 suggestion of North 
Staffordshire as a location for Gawain’s Green Chapel. 


+ The table-of-contents for the major academic journal Tolkien 
Studies #19 (2022 issue, delayed) has now been officially 
announced. As it is, I still can’t afford to get the 2021 issue yet. But 
of special interest to me for 2022 will be... 


— “Tolkien, the Medieval Robin Hood, and the Matter of the Greenwood”. 


— “Early Drafts and Carbon Copies: Composing and Editing “Smith of 


Wootton Major””. 
— John Garth reviewing The Nature of Middle-earth. 
— The “Year’s Work in Tolkien Studies 2019”, and the “2020 Bibliography”. 


+ I see the 2009 book Chesterton and Tolkien as 

Theologians has been translated into what might be Spanish. I 
wasn’t aware of either version before encountering the new 
translation. It appears the author looks for the influence of Aquinas 
on both men, and thus the book is partly about a probable influence 
on the young Tolkien. 


+ In January 2023 the Reading and 

Readers podcast interviewed Austin M. Freeman, author of the new 
book Theology through Mythology with the Maker of Middle- 
earth. 


+ At the start of December 2022 the Athrabeth podcast 
released Episode 53: Interview with Dr. Sarah Schaefer and Dr. 
William Fliss, co-curators of the 2022 “J.R.R. Tolkien: The Art of 
the Manuscript” exhibition in the U.S.A. 


+ The first fan-edits have appeared for That Recent TV Series. 
This has been radically trimmed and re-cut to make two coherent 
movies, The Light of the Eldar, and The Three Rings. Apparently 
the cuts remove a lot of the stock “TV soap-opera emotion- 
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wrenching’ and superfluous filler scenes, much violence and gore, 
and also what are said to be far too many over-the-top whizz-bang 
CGI action-scenes. In general it sounds like a quieter and less 
padded version, cut from 91/2 to 41/2 hours in total . Doubtless there 
will be other fan-edits of the series in due course. 


+ At Signum University, it’s good to see that a live course 
currently in development there is “Tolkien & Science, with Dr. 
Kristine Larsen”. Various other courses are due for the spring of 
2023, including Lovecraft, Old Norse, King Arthur... 


Introduction to Germanic Philology |! Dr. Nelson Goering Flex 


Summer 2023 Courses (Term begins May 1, 2023) 


Course Instructor(s) Type 
Tolkien Illustrated: Picturing the Legendarium Joel Merriner Live 
Literary Copernicus: The Cosmic Fiction of H.P. Lovecraft Dr. Amy H. Sturgis Flex 
The Inklings and King Arthur Dr. Gabriel Schenk & Dr. Maggie Parke Flex 
Introduction to Old Norse Dr. Carl Edlund Anderson Flex 


Fall 2023 Courses (Term begins August 28, 2023) 


Course Instructor(s) Type 
The Inklings' Magical Milieu Dr. Sorina Higgins Live 
+ “Religion along the Tolkienian Fantasy Tradition”, a panel 


session planned for the big International Congress on Medieval 
Studies, to be held in the USA in 2023. The word used is definitely 
“along” rather than “among”, so at a guess it’s perhaps looking at 
the neo-medieval religious movements and shifts that ran alongside 
and interacted with the post-1967 growth of the wider “Tolkienian 
Fantasy Tradition”? Sadly the call-for-papers is now “404”, wasn’t 
well distributed, and the Wayback Machine didn’t keep a copy of it. 


+ In a recent issue of the Somerset County Gazette local 
newspaper, “Queen’s College, Taunton, discovers links to J.R.R. 
Tolkien”... 


Tolkien’s grandfather, John Suffield (1833-1930) was a pupil at the original 
Queen’s College when he started studying at the school September 1845, 
aged just 12. The school was then situated within the grounds of Taunton 
Castle. [He] studied at the school until he went to work in the family 
business. [...] They also discovered that Tolkien himself was good friends 
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with Christopher Wiseman, the headmaster of Queen’s between 1926-1953 
after the pair met at King Edward’s School in Birmingham in 1905. 
Tolkien, Wiseman and others formed the semi-secret T.C.B.S social club 
centred on their mutual intellectual interests. Wiseman and Tolkien were 
so close at school that they called themselves the Great Twin Brethren. Of 
Tolkien’s close friends from the club, Wiseman was the only one to survive 
the First World War. 


+ A 2021 interview in English with Italian scholar Claudio A. 
Testi, on “Tolkien on War and Intelligence”. ‘Intelligence’ is used 
here in the wartime sense of ‘information likely to be advantageous 
in war’. Tolkien was a battlefield signals expert, and later involved 
in combating the Zeppelin menace on the east coast. As such he was 
on the receiving end of intelligence activity, such as it was in the 
First World War. Testi’s interview observes that the over-reliance 
on intelligence in war can be un-wise, as shown by The Lord of the 


Rings. Such as in the... 


“... Palantiri’s use, these mysterious stones that allow seeing almost 
everywhere. Saruman and Denethor use them, see Sauron’s army, 

and mistakenly lose hope. Sauron himself uses it, sees the face of a hobbit 
(Pippin), and mistakenly believes that the Ring is going to Minas Tirith, 
towards which he concentrates the greatest war effort, and so on.” [...] In 
my opinion, The Lord of the Rings warns of the danger of transforming 
intelligence from a means to an end in itself. Today, with big data, this risk 
looks real. [...] Tolkien tells us that when [such] power is too great, it 
becomes too dangerous.” [It] “cannot be governed, but it governs us”. [...] 
The true leader is not the one who has the most information but the one 
who is most aware of the dangers of power” and especially the danger of 
mass intelligence gathering in terms of its potential to mislead. 


There is also the further and wider danger in the Ring, that having such 
“utmost intelligence completely destroys freedom” among people — or it 
would if used by one who knew how to wield it. 


There is a small misinterpretation of a point in LoTR, given early in 
the interview. It’s claimed that... “Theoden arrests him [Eomer] 
because he did not strictly apply the law” in the case of meeting 
Strider when riding out on the wold. But it’s stated in the book that 
Eomer was arrested and imprisoned because he had openly and 
actively ... “threatened death to Grima” [the king’s counsellor] while 
in his Lord’s hall. Thus breaking the rule of “courtesy” customary in 
the court. He had also gone riding north with his household men, as 
he tells Aragorn... “without the king’s leave, for in my absence his 
house is left with little guard.” 
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+ The new open-access journal Leeds Medieval Studies has two 
issues online, for 2021 and 2022. I’ve added it to my JURN arts and 
humanities search-engine. These opening issues include “The 
Animality of Work and Craft in Early Medieval English 

Literature” (animals working alongside humans), and also a review of 
the book The Natural World in the Exeter Book Riddles. Good 
preparation for the forthcoming “Tolkien’s Animals” special issue 

of Journal of Tolkien Research, by the sound of it. The Leeds 
Medieval Studies editors are also interested in “the study of modern 
medievalisms”, which presumably means 19th and 20th century 
medievalisms rather than ‘early modern’. Their journal is... 


“the successor to and continuation of Leeds Studies in English (founded 
1932)” 


Since Tolkien was at Leeds, it would be natural to imagine that they 
might be open to a possible “Tolkien special-issue’ at some point. 


+ I see there’s a new Nick Groom repository citation for his 
forthcoming article ““The Ghostly Language of the Ancient Earth”: 
Tolkien and Romantic Lithology”. This effectively brings news of a 
new Walking Tree book, presumably for 2023, The Romantic Spirit 
in the Works of J.R.R. Tolkien. 


There was a call for papers for this book a couple of years ago, with a 
deadline at the end of 2020. Possible topics then included, among 
others... 


— The pre-Raphaelites, Birmingham and the T.C.B.S. 

— The fairy-tale tradition (Brothers Grimm and others). 

— The Romantic spirit in [...] Tolkien’s predecessors and contemporaries. 

— Romanticism in other art forms (music, visual art etc.) and its connections 
to Tolkien. 


Sounds good, and I now assume it’s likely to appear in 2023. The 
“Lithology” in Groom’s title refers to the understanding and 
classification of rocks and their physical formations. 


+ Jack Kirby and Tolkien. What a Kirby-krackle of a combination! 
The open Creative Commons 2018 article “Darkseid’s Ring: Images of 
Anti-Life in Kirby and Tolkien” explores the parallels. 
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+ Forthcoming in 2023, the book Tolkien’s Hidden Pictures: 
Anthroposophy and the Enchantment in Middle Earth. The word 
“anthroposophy” sounds like a horrible disease, but it refers to “the 
spiritual esoteric insights of Rudolf Steiner’s anthroposophy”, 
which the author finds to be hidden in Tolkien’s works. The book 
runs to 144 pages and is due in February. The table-of-contents is 
available and suggests the reader must also tangle with Jung 
(groan...). Still, it looks serious and interesting. The author is also 
giving a talk about the book at Rudolf Steiner House in London, 
UK, on 28th March 2023. Booking now. 


Steiner was an Austrian who came-of-age in the 1880s and died in 
the mid 1920s, after contributing to the new flux of ideas around 
matters such as: children and education; soil health, food, mind- 
body holisism; and the various new fields of ‘spiritual research’ 
which purported to be scientific in approach. He’s certainly 
someone whom Tolkien would have heard and read about circa 
1902-1929, among many others, and not least because he had ‘re- 
interpreted’ German fairy tales in esoteric ways and as a 
theosophist he had evinced a public interest in Atlantis. Later 
Tolkien would also have heard about Steiner’s ideas from a fellow 
Inkling... “As an anthroposophist influenced by Rudolf Steiner, 
Barfield was a believer in the evolution of consciousness”. C.S. 
Lewis also walked with “anthroposophist friends, Cecil Harwood 
and Walter O. Field”. However Tolkien was surely both savvy and 
religious enough to resist such ideas, while still sympathising with 
their key cause — a profound spiritual discomfort with a fast- 
emerging and apparently god-less post-1919 ‘modern world’. Like 
Lovecraft, one imagines that he could have freely taken a few 
notions from theosophy, anthroposophy etc, in order to harness 
them to his own unique creative imagination. On the face of it then, 
there could have been some tangential influence and possibly prior 
to The Lord of the Rings. The forthcoming book evidently looks 
into that question in some depth. 


+ I found another Fornet-Ponse article, one of many by him 
which seem to be surfacing in 2022, perhaps due to new open- 
access deposit requirements in Europe. So far the university 
repository has no unified page for him that also lists all the new 
material, though the various aggregators can get at the PDF files. 
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One such is “Tolkien, Newman und das Oxford Movement” which 
is in German and from the journal Hither Shore in 2010. It’s of 
interest since it relates to the probable influence of Newman on the 
younger Tolkien. The author finds a “very meager state of research 
on this topic”, then examines “Newman’s conception of 
conscience” with particular reference to “the intuitive character of 
moral sense” in decision-making. Then he seeks traces of this in 
Tolkien’s work. He finds that decision-making in LoTR often rests 
not only in rational considerations, but also on subjective feelings 
and interpretations — which are nevertheless aligned to a moral 
sense that arises from a clear view of good and evil. This is 
congruent but — it is said — cannot be specifically pinned to the 
influence of Cardinal Newman and/or the fathers of the 
Birmingham Oratory. 


+ The Tolkien book Finn and Hengest: The Fragment and the 
Episode will be (re)published on 30th April 2023. This seems to be 
a re-publication of the 1983 version, but uniform with current 
Tolkien editions. The book is not about Middle-earth, being Old 
English + Tolkien’s lecture notes, all well-edited by a former 
student of his and presented in some 180 pages. The “Fragment” is 
47 heroic lines in Old English. The “Episode” was a more tragic 
version of the same story, as found inlaid into the text of Beowulf. 
Those who have listened to Tom Shippey’s YouTube series 

on Beowulf (far more interesting than it sounds) will recall the 
account of ‘the attack on the mead-hall’. Shippey ably explains the 
regional politics, and the ramifications of long-ago tribal strife for 
the future of England. The cover illustration is by John Howe. 


1w.john-howe.com 
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+ “Tolkien And The History Of Tongues”. A 40-minute lecture 
by Tom Shippey at the University of Oxford, given in September 
2018. Now available as a handy .MP3 audio-only file, for those with 
less than the ultrafast broadband required by Oxford’s very chunky 
official video-only version. It’s under Creative Commons. 


+ There’s now an equivalent to the long-running H.P. Lovecraft 
podcast Voluminous. As with Voluminous, the new Tolkiens 

Briefe (podcast) is a two-hander and each episode discusses and 
explicates one letter sent by the author. One of the presenters is the 
President of the German Tolkien Society, and I assume they have 
Estate permission to read from the letters as translated into 
German. Yes, the podcast is in German. Still it’s nice to know it 
exists, and perhaps there may be transcripts which can be auto- 
translated to English. 


+ I see that the independent Signum University is to have their 
first OzMoot gathering in Australia. Happening 27th-29th January 
2023, in Brisbane. The theme is to be ‘Deep Roots’ and, judging by 
the listing, it appears to be largely Tolkien studies. 


+ Tea with Tolkien has a handy new The Lord of the Rings ina 
Year: Reading Schedule in wall-chart form, should you be very short 
of time in 2023 yet still want to get through LoTR. 


+ A long article on “Eucatastrophe and Evangelium: Tolkien’s 
Devotion to St. John the Evangelist”. At the end of this the reader 
learns that... 


This article is adapted from material in Holly Ordway’s forthcoming 
book, Tolkien’s Faith: A Spiritual Biography (Word on Fire Academic, 
2023). 


Good news of a new book, and from a writer who knows the 
theology and church history. This forthcoming title is currently 
listed on Amazon UK, set for a hardback release on “2nd September 
2023”. It will join a growing and formidable range of books on the 
topic, but so far as I know none of them — other than the Pierce 
book — have yet taken the opportunity to weave the theology into 
the biography of the man and also the beliefs of his wider circle. 
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+ I won't be tracking writing on Tolkien’s invented languages 

for Tolkien Gleanings. But they will be noticed if they reflect on the 
young Tolkien and his influences. Such is a new article in the Italian 
open-access journal RICOGNIZIONI, “Tolkien and Comparative 
Historical Linguistics” (2022, in English, with English abstract). This 
looks at the influence of the young Tolkien’s academic training on his 
earliest Elvish languages. Finds some influence on his... 
“meticulousness [and] symmetry and systematicity”, among other 
things. But also the age itself was somewhat encouraging him to take 
a “creative and free approach to his sources”, though in this his 
already highly-developed “phonoaesthetic taste” provided a useful 
rudder to steer with. But what were his sources? The author suggests, 
as a glottopoeia source for the young Tolkien... 


a source not listed in Cilli’s catalogue and, to the best of my 
knowledge, nowhere mentioned” [which could well have been the 
1870 introductory grammar book, the] “Rev. George Bayldon’s 
An Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 


+ In the same issue of the RICOGNIZIONT journal, “Linguistics 
and Classical Tradition as Sources for Tolkien’s Glottopoiesis”. The 
author focusses on picking up what are said to be many similarities to 
Latin, but his abstract usefully explains what the first author meant 
by the technical word glottopoeia and glottopoiesis... 


[to create his constructed languages] Quenya and Sindarin [Tolkien picked] 
from the templates represented by natural languages, such as Finnish, 
Germanic languages, Welsh and also Classical languages. 


+ I encountered a bit more on the local claims for the ‘Tolkien 
Trail’ in Lancashire. A 2022 local press report on the walk claims... 


it is clear that Tolkien did get inspiration to call the fictional region of Middle 
-earth, “The Shire’, from Hurst Green. Shire Lane can be found in the village, 
along with the River Shireburn and the Shireburn Arms 


There is an intertwingling in the above sentence between Hurst Green 
in Sussex and Hurst Green in Lancashire, which few will notice. The 
Tolkien Reader’s Guide and Chronology both have this place in 
Sussex and not in Lancashire... 


“At that time the Brookes-Smiths lived at The Lodge, Hurst Green, in 
Sussex” [and] “then living in Sussex, in a country house at Hurst Green”. 
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The confusion among Lancastrians is probably genuine, and it 
appears to root back to Paul Edwards’ “In the Valley of the Hobbits” 
article describing much the same walk, which was then picked up 
and enshrined by the 2008 Tolkien’s Inspirations PDF assemblage. 
Mathew Lyons’s book There and Back Again (2004) probably aided 
matters. The confusion appears to have arisen locally via the 
following reasoning: “Tolkien is known to have stayed several times 
at Stonyhurst, sometimes for many weeks and he also sketched it 
(true, though many years too late to have influenced the early 
landscape of LoTR); and the lovely rural stone village of Hurst 
Green is near Stonyhurst (true); therefore this ‘Hurst Green’ 
mentioned must be the Stonyhurst one (false); and thus... the whole 
area must therefore have been his inspiration for Hobbiton and the 
Shire!’ The landscape does appear to be very lovely and well worth a 
stroll, and is about 17 miles north of Manchester and on the 
southern edge of the Bowland Forest. Some of the fir-wood pictures 
remind me a little of the valley of Rivendell, though by that time the 
setting of Rivendell was also well-established both in The Hobbit 
and in the LoTR drafts. But as for “The Shire” claim in the more 
recent 2022 press article... I suspect that Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire may yet have something to say on 
the matter of Tolkien’s coining of ‘the Shire’. 


+ On GitHub I find the very comprehensive and elegant 
javascript-driven “Shire Reckoning: A visualization of the calendars 
described in J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings Appendix D”. 
My searches suggest it was noticed by a few people in 2021 and the 
GitHub shows it was last updated in September 2022. Impressive 
work. 


+ I came across a 2017 paper I’d not heard of before, from 
Tolkien scholar and astronomy specialist Kristine Larsen. The 
Harvard aggregator for astronomy papers has it as “Oxford 
Astronomer John Knight Fotheringham (1874-1936) as Unwitting 
Godfather of J.R.R. Tolkien’s Fictional Luni-solar Holiday “Durin’s 
Day””, with a substantial abstract but no PDF link. My guess is this 
paper was later partly folded into her Journal of Tolkien 

Research article on Durin’s Day. The latter is freely available as a 
full-text .PDF file. But some researchers may also want the original 
abstract re: some details on Fotheringham. 
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+ The two Mallorn issues produced in 2020 have now popped 
their locks, these being issues 60 (Summer 2020) and 61 (Winter 
2020). They appear to be the latest. Despite still being labelled on 
their landing pages as “not open-access as it was published within the 
previous two years”, on a hunch I found I could download the full PDF 
downloads. I assume some auto-bot has popped the locks for 2023 
without any human intervention. Included and of interest to me are... 


# 61: 


———— “Tolkien on Holiday” surveys Tolkien’s uses of holidays, and his 
personal thoughts on the real thing. Doesn’t note that a chunk of the early 
part of Fellowship was written while on holiday. 


———— “In the Moon Gleaming” on Tolkien’s uses of “Man in the Moon’. 
Unaware of the Shropshire and Hereford links, which would have been well 
known to Tolkien as a West Midlands medievalist. 


———— “The Tolkien Art Index”, giving a history of building “an 
online catalogue raisonne of all published Arda-related artwork created by 
J.R.R. Tolkien” and a short guide to the structure and usage. 


———— “There and Back Again? Tolkien’s Brief Visit to Sussex in 1904”. He 
went for a long extended stay, and most likely also took day-trips out. The 
article discovers a likely address in Hove (of ‘Brighton & Hove’). With a rider 
in the form of “Tolkien in King’s Heath” in the following issue, which picks up 
a misinterpretation of the 1901 census (though relating to King’s Heath in 
Birmingham, rather than Hove). 


———— A good review of Tolkien’s Library: An Annotated Checklist and yet 
another short review of Tolkien and the Classics (it must have had 20 or more 
by now). 


———— A long letter of reply to the earlier “Checking the Facts” article, which 
had been critical of certain aspects of Tolkien studies. 


# 62: 
———— “Tolkien’s Fantasy Landscape’, a fine lead article which examines a 
Tolkien “1915?” dated painting in detail, and with painstaking topographic 
and astronomical cross-referencing. Also has much to say about Tolkien’s 


brother Hilary. 


——— — A joint review of the recent Oxford, New York City and 


2023 


+ 
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Paris Tolkien exhibitions. Notes the great popular successes, each in a 
different way but alike in terms of vast visitors numbers and red-hot 
catalogue / book sales. Has nothing to say about any serious notice given to 
the shows, if any, by weighty art-world critics. I had to laugh at the glowing 
description of the ticket system at Oxford... “a cleverly designed ticket 
booking system guaranteed that every visitor had the impression of entering 
a shrine of peace and quiet with enough space and time to take it in”. When I 
was there the ushering in/out was abandoned and the place was rammed. I 
managed to stay in for well over two hours. 


——— — Reviews of the books Something Has Gone Crack, Tolkien’s 
Cosmology, and a rather pickily critical one for Garth’s The Worlds of J.R.R. 
Tolkien. 


Birmingham Museums now have their long-awaited CCo 


collections online, with good-sized downloads freely available 


without sign-up. Launched in 2028, it’s taken a while to get it up and 
running with the largest sizes available. My searches suggest there’s 
not a great deal of ‘young Tolkien’ interest in there, but there is a 
pleasing old pencil sketch of what appears to be the Library entrance 
corridor in Tolkien’s school on New Street. 


Burne-Jones, sketch for “Theseus and the 
Minotaur in the Labyrinth”. 
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+ A long and detailed November 2022 guest-post on John Garth’s 
website goes “In search of T.W. Earp”, an aquaintance and fellow- 
student during Tolkien’s undergraduate years at Oxford. He was also 
a guardian of the records, minutes and traditions of the various 
college societies during the disruptive war years. Includes portraits 
and pictures that I had not seen before. 


+ “Community Greening in The Lord of the Rings: Samwise 
Gamgee and the Power of Local Care”. A revised December 2022 
essay version of a presentation given at the Texas Literature and 
Language Symposium 2021... 


“In the character of Samwise Gamgee, Tolkien champions a “love of 
the land” which Patrick Curry describes as “a fierce attachment to 
highly specific and local places and things”. Sam is a gardener — an 
excellent gardener with great knowledge and skill. He is also a curator 
of local ecological knowledge — he knows the landscape of the Shire, 
and he knows how the flora and fauna of the Shire are distributed.” 


+ The well-informed British Fairies blog has another post in a 
long series. This New Year’s Day post notes some of the uses that 
writers have made of lore of ‘long-barrow sleepers’ in the British 
landscape. A tradition which readers will recall informed the events 
that overtook the hobbits on the Barrow Downs in The Lord of the 
Rings. 


+ In South Carolina, USA, a 2023 Regional Convivium (great 
word) on the theme of “The Inklings and the Great Conversation: 
Friendship through Literature”. On 24th-25th February 2023... 


“we explore ways that literature brings old friends together, helps us make 
new friends and continues the long friendship of minds from ancient times 
into the present and for the future.” 


- News of the annual Inklings Symposium 2023 in Germany. 
Papers can be in either German or English, and the deadline is 31st 
January 2023, for... 


“the annual symposium of the Inklings Society for Literature and Aesthetics 
[from] 29th April to ist May at Otto-von-Guericke-University Magdeburg, 
[with] the theme ‘Defying Death: Immortality and Rebirth in the Fantastic’.” 
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+ News of a conference panel on the theme of “the functions of 


relics and ruins in Middle-earth”. Part of a conference to be held at 
Niagara Falls on the U.S./Canada border, from 23rd-26th March 
2023. 


+ New to me, a Norman Stone movie featuring a relatively brief 
portrayal of Tolkien. Who knew? The Most Reluctant Convert slipped 
out in November 2021 to a piffling box-office take, before landing on 
the main streaming services in June 2022. Though it is now hitting 
some “Best of 2022” lists, and also some of the Christian streaming 
services. It’s from the maker of the fine Shadowlands (1985) movie 
about C.S. Lewis. The new film portrays Lewis’s journey... 


“from vigorous debunker of Christianity to become, as he said, ‘the most 
reluctant convert in all England’.” 


I found it very well filmed and polished. But, for a non-Christian 
audience, Lewis might as well be speaking in Swahili for half the 
movie. This is the problem I’ve always had with Lewis, half the time I 
just can’t fathom what the heck he’s talking about or why he’s finding 
it all so important. For someone supposedly trained to think clearly, 
he has a most convoluted way of putting things. His father was the 
same, seemingly. Still... for those who can instantly grasp each 
religious turmoil as he goes through it, and parse the specialist 
language and doubts that each turmoil seems to entail, I 

daresay Reluctant Convert will be found to be a fine and intelligent 
movie. Many Christian reviewers evidently like it a lot. Non- 
Christians may come away feeling rather baffled. 
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+ “Tolkien’s Animals” will be the theme of a future special-issue 
of the Journal of Tolkien Research. The deadline for submission 
has now gone. 


+ “Theology and Fairy-Stories: A Theological Reading of 
Tolkien’s Shorter Works”, seemingly newly in open-access at a 
university repository. This was a chapter in the book Tolkien’s 
Shorter Works (2008). 


From the same author as the above, and again seemingly new in 
open-access, is his “Freedom and Providence as Anti-Modern 
Elements”. This examines... “the depiction of freedom and 
providence in Tolkien’s fictional works”. 


+ New in the journal Critereon, “Genre in Translations of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight“. Identifies differences between the 
Tolkien and Simon Armitage translations of Gawain. 


+ The French literary magazine Livr’ Arbitres has what appears 
to be a Tolkien special-issue(?) for December 2022. Good to see 
they’re not afraid to put pipe-smoking on the front cover. 


DECEMBRE 2022 / 13 eu 


livrarbitres 


LITTERATURE / HISTOIRE DES IDEES / ENTRETIENS / PORTRAITS 


RHONE-ALPES 
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+ Also in France (no Web link as Google Translate is not 
permitted — for the ‘French only’), news of two 2023 exhibitions 
dedicated to Tolkien. One exhibition translates as “In the Footsteps 
of Tolkien and the Medieval Imagination”, described as “major”. 
Another will “focus on other modern or digital artistic evocations of 
Tolkien’s work. Such as digital art, comics, animation, 
videogames.” Doubtless more will be heard about these in due 
course. 


+ The second edition of the book Journey Back Again: Reasons 
to Revisit Middle-earth (2022). Each chapter explores a reason 
why people re-read The Lord of the Rings. According to the editor’s 
home-page the book was launched with an event in the late 
summer of 2022. This second edition (seemingly not expanded or 
revised) was announced for “November 2022”, and is now on 
Amazon UK as a £9 Kindle ebook. Which means Kindle owners can 
yet the first 10% free as a sample. I’m not sure why it’s a second 
edition rather than a reprinting, as nothing appears to have been 
added or revised. 


Judging by the one review, the book doesn’t appear to have a 
chapter on the pleasure of discovering small interconnections, un- 
noticed in many previous readings. For me the LoTR deepens like a 
coastal shelf, when partly read with an eye to such things. For 
instance in the Fellowship Aragorn left “the hill of Cerin Amroth 
and came there never again as living man.” Why the emphasis on 
“living”? Does this imply his body was later transferred to Lorien 
from Gondor, after death? No, it seems not. But in the Fourth Age 
his beloved Arwen was buried on Cerin Amroth. One can then 
glimpse a later tradition, between these small cracks in the text. A 
tradition among the increasingly “rustic” and fading remnant of the 
elves who remained in Lorien, that Aragorn’s spirit was sometimes 
to be seen (or felt) at the grave of Arwen. 


+ A new essay at the online Catholic magazine Fellowship & 
Fairydust gives an overview of “Tolkien the Religious Man”. 
Appears to be a useful introduction on the topic, and probably 
helpful — along with other materials — for non-religious people 
seeking to correctly grasp the outlines of Tolkien’s belief. The 
author also introduces a few new possibilities for influence, 
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including pre-1914 influence of Cardinal Newman’s lectures on 
“Tolkien’s opinion on the matter of pagans’ knowledge of God”. 


I have a couple of question marks about the above essay. It’s stated 
“the Oratory priests were all learned men”, yet Father Francis was 
definitely not a learned intellectual nor remembered as such. 
“Educated” might have been the better choice of word here. In 
Birmingham Father Francis is said to have been “paying a portion of 
his tuition fees with his own money when he was under no 
obligation to do so”, but so far as I am aware a kind uncle was 
initially paying the full school fees. The reference given in the essay 
is to Letters — and is thus almost certainly to the letter stating “Fr. 
Francis obtained permission for me to retain my scholarship at K 
[ing] E[dward’s] S[chool] and continue there”, which is not the same 
thing as paying fees. This statement by Tolkien may refer to his 
winning a foundation scholarship in 1902 (during which year he 
briefly attended the nearby St. Philip’s School). His foundation 
scholarship meant that “no fees will have to be paid for his 
education” to continue at King Edward’s (Chronology). 


The alternative explanation would be that Tolkien was referring to 
an extension granted for the extra year he spent at King Edward’s, at 
the end of his time there, while was trying for a place at Oxford. The 
matter is important in relation to the pressure Father Francis could 
have placed on the young Tolkien not to see Edith. Obviously, if he 
was even partly paying the boy’s school fees, then his leverage would 
have been much greater than otherwise. 


But the date of ‘the forbidding’ was in the late Autumn of 1909, so 
the school fees would not have been a factor either way. 


+ A new Journal of Tolkien Research has a searching review of 
the new Tolkien fix-up book The Fall of Numenor (2022). As well as 
problems of narrative arrangement, apparently the book lacks 
something in terms of the expected scholarly apparatus. 


+ A special website at blackberry.signumuniversity.org lists a 
wealth of Short Courses at Signum University for January and also 
February 2023. Eight hours each, complete them in a month. There 
are several courses on Tolkien or thereabouts. One to watch. 
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+ ““The Ring in Your Voice Tells It”: Voice and the Essential Self in 
J.R.R. Tolkien’s Legendarium” (2021). A free preview of a Masters 
dissertation, though it has a lengthy abstract. 


+ News of the forthcoming book The History of the Hobbit by 
John D. Rateliff. Being... “a re-issue of the revised 2011 edition”. Pre- 
ordering now and due to ship on 16th March 2023. The book... 
“presents the complete unpublished text of the original manuscript of 
J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Hobbit, accompanied by John Rateliffs lively and 
informative account of how the book came to be written and 
published.” Also has the revised “rewrite” version of The Hobbit, 
supposed to make it more adult like The Lord of the Rings. The 2023 
book appears to only have a new cover, to make it uniform with other 
such volumes? Harper Collins (now using the hipster-tastic name 
‘HarperCollins’) also lists a “Deluxe edition” in slipcase, shipping on 
the same date. 


+ Shropshire Tourist Board on The Wrekin... 


“Tt has been suggested that it may have been the inspiration for J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s Middle Earth in The Lord of the Rings”. 


What kind of tourist actually believes such airy marketing piffle? The 
ones who ‘spend big’ at the Gift Shoppe, I guess. 


Actually I find that the Board’s wording here is a verbatim filch from 
the local Amberley book 50 Gems of Shropshire (2018), including the 
mangling of Middle-earth as “Middle Earth”. In this 2018 book the 
claim is given in passing and is un-referenced. The only likely source I 
can find, in print, is William Cash’s book Restoration Heart: A 
Memorr in which he recalls his “Uncle Jonathan” from his childhood, 
his Uncle being a local amateur archaeologist and hill-walker in the 
mid/late 1980s... 


“Jonathan explained that Tolkien used to walk up the Wrekin and used the 
famous defensive hill as a model for the shire in The Hobbit.” 


So it sounds like that claim could have seeded a small cloud of local 
oral confabulation. 


i The Times newspaper ($ paywall) had a Priscilla Tolkien 
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£ Tree & Star: Tolkien and the Quest for Earendel (2022), my 
new book of 200,000 words of deep scholarship on the young 
Tolkien and the mysterious Anglo-Saxon word earendel, from which 
sprang his Legendarium. Available now as an ebook on Gumroad. 
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The Birmingham Museum & Art Gallery c. 1911, with pre-Raphaelites on display. 


“The Star of Bethlehem” by Burne-Jones, as seen on display as a centrepiece in the 
1911 Birmingham gallery picture seen above. 
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STARRY KNIGHTS 


TOLKIEN & THE PRE-RAPH/ELITES? 


ight the young 
J.R.R. Tolkien have 
seen the pre- 
Raphaelite 
collection of art at the city’s 
main Birmingham Museum & 
Art Gallery, circa 1903-1911? In 
those formative years (aged 11- 
19) he was educated in the city 
centre, his school being a stone’s 
throw away at the opposite end 
of New Street from the Gallery. 


Perhaps. But in no letter or 
interview does he ever recall 
seeing them, so far as I can 
discover. Which in itself is quite 
remarkable. Nor does he ever 
appear to have been asked about 
them, even for his official 
biography, which is even more 
remarkable. What were the 
Birmingham Tourist Board of 
the 1960s and 70s thinking of, 
not to pin him down on the topic 
and have some quotes for future 
marketing purposes? Well, they 
probably weren’t even 
considering such things. In those 
days Birmingham wasn’t exactly 
on the tourist map of England, 
except as a big void to avoid. 


But what of the Edwardian era, 
before the grand planners and 
the car-culture ruined the city 
centre? Were unaccompanied 
youngsters not allowed into the 
Museum at that time, perhaps? 
Were there no ‘school visits’ to 
be had back then? Tolkien’s 
school was at the opposite end of 
New Street, so they wouldn’t 
even have needed to hire a 
charabanc to visit the place. Just 
troop the lads up the gentle hill, 
and you’d have been there. 


Yet all that can be found in the 
scholarship is Garth remarking 
that... “Tolkien once likened the 
TCBS to the Pre-Raphaelites”, 
stated in passing and with no 
reference given. I assume that 
Garth was remarking on 
unpublished letters, which he 
was allowed to see at the 
Bodleian when writing his Great 
War book. We do however know 
the leading pre-Raphaelite 
Edward Burne-Jones (d. 1898) 
was a local lad from Bennett’s 
Hill, and a romantic artist whose 
early life and student fellowships 
Tolkien knew about. 
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The young Tolkien admired and 
read works by Morris, including 
his proto-fantasy novels, and he 
would have seen Burne-Jones 
works and designs in print. Had 
he then fully read up on the 
Burne-Jones’ biography it would 
even have offered him something 
of a life-template. Indeed, a little 
later Tolkien would follow in 
Burne-Jones’ footsteps and 
become an undergraduate at 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


So again it’s then very difficult 
for me to imagine that the young 
Tolkien wasn’t popping into the 
local Museum on rainy 
afternoons after school, admiring 
works by Burne-Jones, and most 
likely in the company of 
members of the TCBS or Edith. 


Or perhaps moving solemnly 
around St. Phillip’s Cathedral — 
which was located a stone’s 
throw from both his favorites of 
the Barrow’s Stores tea-rooms 
and Cornish’s bookshop — to 
admire the building’s fine Burne- 
Jones stained-glass windows 
(fully installed there by 1898). 


But were pre-Raphaelite works 
on general public show in the 
Museum at that time? It’s very 
difficult to discover what was on 
show in the Edwardian period. 
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Either permanently on show, or 
in time-limited exhibitions. 
Surprisingly no-one ever seems 
to have put together a 
comprehensive history of the 
early pre-Raphaelite exhibitions 
in Birmingham, between the 
death of Burne-Jones and the 
First World War. Possibly there 
were none to chronicle, simply a 
gradual growth of the collection. 


Though I can find hints which 
suggest Birmingham Museum’s 
collecting began relatively early. 
For instance I can discover that 
in 1891... “an exhibition of 
examples of the English pre- 
Raphaelites was held in the 
Birmingham Museum in October 
[1891]” (The British 

Architect trade journal, 1892). 
“The Star of Bethlehem” being 
the star attraction, with “The 
Last of England” also on show. 
These remained at Birmingham, 
and both works spoke to themes 
that would become important to 
Tolkien. 


A wealth of drawings had been 
added to the collection by 1906, 
and one might assume the best of 
these were exhibited in a 
temporary show within a few 
years. Then some of the 
remarkable Burne-Jones series 
of Holy Grail Tapestries were... 
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“presented to the Museum in 
1907” (Journal for Weavers, 
Spinners & Dyers), and 
presumably these were suitably 
hung for the public before a few 
more years had passed. Visual 
depictions in the series included 
the Arthurian Sir Gawain and a 
fine medieval ea in tapestry. 
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“The Ship” by Burne-Jones, a Gawain 
tapestery of wall-hanging size. 
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Though it’s possible “The Ship”, 
seen below, was not then located 
in Birmingham — it appears to 
have been purchased later in 
order to ‘compete the set’ of the 
Museum’s permanent collection. 


Thus it sounds to me like a core 
collection of pre-Raphaelite art 
— paintings, tapestries and 
drawings — was present in the 
public city of Birmingham 
Galleries by circa 1908-11. Most 
likely it was at least partly on 
some sort of permanent public 
display there by 1911 — however 
limited this might have been due 
to the chances of fading 
pigments and dyes etc. Tolkien 
is known to have been very 
active in his final ‘re-take’ year 
of 1911, perhaps partly because 
he had already done much of the 
work needed for his exams. He 
remained at King Edward’s until 
July 1911, giving him lots of 
opportunity to see any 
exhibitions in Birmingham. 


But we still don’t know that he 
saw the pre-Raphaelites, and we 
probably never will now — 
unless perhaps some new 
youthful letters from the 
Birmingham period are 
eventually released for 
publication. 
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GALLERY: TOLKIEN’S BIRMINGHAM 


” Co, Series. 
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The Oratory of S. Philip Neri. “The Retreat.” 
‘The Retreat’ of the Birmingham Oratory at Rednal in the Lickey Hills. The 
young Tolkien spent the later part of the summer of 1904 at a cottage in the 
grounds, and he would sit on the veranda of the main house with the house dog 
‘Lord Roberts’ and Father Francis while his elder smoked a large cherrywood pipe — 
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Sarehole Mill in a British School naive painting. A key site of Tolkien’s childhood. No 
date, but likely “1850-1900”. With thanks to the Birmingham Museums Trust. 


SARE HOLE MILL. 


MOSELEY. 


Sarehole Mill and pool, in a postcard dated to 1921. Newly colorised. The Mill is still 
there today, and the pool restored for wildlife and small children. 
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Interior of the Birmingham Oratory, as seen in Cardinal Newman and the 
Church of the Birmingham Oratory (1935). Possibly the picture was made in the 
early 1930s, as it bears the same imprint as the publisher of the booklet. But 
almost unchanged, from when the young Tolkien knewit. The Birmingham 
Oratory became a ‘home from home’ for the Tolkien brothers among the Fathers. 
The booklet — to be found on Archive.org — gives a full architectural and church 
account of the Oratory’s main interiors and artistry. 
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ae . —t 
Needless Alley looking down toward the middle of New St. in Birmingham. Here 
we See it in the early 1950s, but it was always there. It would have been a key 
shortcut from New St. (at about the point of Tolkien’s favorite Cornish’s bookshop) 
up to the Cathedral Square and then across to Barrows Stores tea-rooms — all 
usefully by-passing the hectic ‘busy end’ of Corporation St. It is still there today, 
though was stripped of its rough charm by a 1980s makeover. Before that it was 
home to a secondhand record shop, stamp and coin shops, and other small shops. 
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VA LAT LE. PEOPEER 


GANDALF AND ‘THE HOBBITS 


hen did Gandalf 
first come to 
know hobbits? 
Well, let us 
examines the dates. In circa 
year 1000 he arrived in Middle- 
earth and... 
“wandered far in the North and West 


and never made for himself any lasting 
abode”. 


He is also known to have 
ventured to the far south of 
Middle-earth, so there are times 
he would have been long away. 
The Shire was not colonised at 
this time, yet Bree would have 
been known to him. Fornost 
existed at this time, and traffic 
on the roads past Bree would 
have been brisk and safe. 
However, there were not then 
any hobbits living in Bree — 
thus he cannot have met any 
there. At about this time hobbit 
tribes are elsewhere. Then they 
begin to move west over the 
Misty Mountains, a move partly 
spurred by problems emerging 
in Mirkwood — something 
Gandalf would surely have 
investigated. A century later we 


are told that the Wise had firmly 
established that.. 


“an evil power had arisen in Mirkwood 
and had established a stronghold on 
the hill of Dol Guldur in the southern 
forest.” 


We might then quite plausibly 
assume that, when investigating 
this, Gandalf had some brief 
contact with the disturbed 
hobbits. But there is no evidence 
for this, or that he guided them 
over the mountains. 


By c. 1300 two of the hobbit 
clans had mingled together and 
formed a new settlement at the 
village of Bree. LoTR has... 


“They lived mostly in Staddle [which 
was] on the other side of the [Bree] 
hill”, and “above” the lower dwellings 
of the men. 


We might reasonably infer that 
Gandalf knew of the new 
settlement at Bree, still a key 
regional meeting place. He 
would have seen the new hobbit 
holes from the road, on his 
approach to Bree. Since hobbits 
would have visited the inn, 
Gandalf could have talked with 
them there. The chances of his 
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encountering them there seem 
high, but he later states he was 
not “going in for hobbit-lore” at 
this time. 


Despite the attacks of the Witch- 
king in the north and the civil- 
war in Gondor, Bree continued. 
In the year 1601... 

“A host of Periannath [hobbits] 
migrates from Bree westward and 
crosses the R.[iver] Baranduin 
(Brandywine).” 

They are by this time known to 
be “good husbandmen” and thus 
the King gives them the 
neglected Shire lands. The 
hobbits have grown in numbers 
at Bree, since they can now send 
forth a “host” to colonise what 
will become the Shire. Again, 
this suggests hobbits would have 
been easily encountered at the 
inn at Bree. Then in the early 
years of the Shire there is a 
Great Plague in Middle-earth, in 
1636. But... “the Periannath 
[hobbits] in the Shire suffer little 
loss”. At this time the North 
Kingdom would be somewhat 
protective of the hobbits, to the 
extent that Gandalf’s protective 
services are unlikely to have 
been needed. 


Now we come to firmer ground. 
Unfinished Tales mentions 
Gandalf's role in helping the 
hobbits survive through the 
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Long Winter of 2758 (not to be 
confused with the Fell Winter 
when the white wolves invaded 
the Shire). Gandalf says of this 
Long Winter... 

“... the Shire-folk. I began to have a 
warm place in my heart for them in the 
Long Winter”. They were... “dying of 
cold, and starving in the dreadful 
dearth that followed [the Long Winter]. 
But that was the time to see their 
courage, and their pity for one for 
another. It was by their pity as much as 
by their tough uncomplaining courage 
that they survived. I wanted them still 
to survive...” 


An entry in the Tale of 

Years further mentions that at 
this time... “Gandalf came to the 
aid of the Shirefolk.” He 
definitely now had close contact 
with Shire hobbits, and for long 
enough to discern their deeper 
and admirable qualities. 


Though how he actually helps 
them is uncertain and unstated. 
One guess would be that he finds 
dwarves who have fled from the 
south, and has them show the 
hobbits how to safely make 
deeper and thus warmer tunnels 
in harder earth? Perhaps he also 
encourages dwarves to travel to 
the Blue Mountains and bring 
the hobbits some wagons of coal 
from their ruined mines there, 
even though the hobbits would 
have little to trade for it. 
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It would then be intriguing to 
suppose that the hobbits ‘traded’ 
to the dwarves the perpetual 
right to pass through the Shire — 
and thus the option of re- 
opening “the ruins of the ancient 
dwarf-cities in the Blue 
Mountains”. These were 
abandoned in year 50, and were 
still abandoned at the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom. Recall that 
in Bilbo’s time the dwarves are 
freely and regularly passing 
through the Shire to “their mines 
in the Blue Mountains”, with no 
tolls being paid or asked. Recall 
also that in The Hobbit Thorin 
Oakenshield and Co. have been 
“coal-mining”, and that their 
mountains are deemed “blue” — 
both hints that coal is found 
there. Galdalf confirms this when 
he irately tells the dwarves they 
can “go back to coal mining” if 
they don’t want to tackle Smaug. 


Only a little later (c. 2800) than 
the Long Winter and the 
“Dearth” that followed we learn 
that Thrain, the father of Thorin 
Oakenshield, felt able to move 
his people back to the old cities 
and mines in the east of the Blue 
Mountains. There he re-opened 
the ancient mines with some 
small success. This would have 
been difficult without knowledge 
that minerals could still be had 
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there. One must also assume the 
Mountains had an agreement 
with the nearest large food 
producer — The Shire — for 
winter food supplies, perhaps in 
exchange for coal or metalwork. 


Shire food in the Long Winter 
itself is another matter and 
would have been difficult — and 
also in what the LoTR’s 
“Prologue” suggests were the two 
years of “Dearth” that followed. 
Perhaps Gandalf suggested 
intensive mushroom-growing in 
new deeper and warmer tunnels? 


To conclude. We can be almost 
certain that he knew of hobbits 
as a people by c. 1100, that he 
saw them across the common- 
room tables in the inn at Bree by 
c. 1150, and would have heard 
about their determined 
colonisation of the abandoned 
Shire-lands in 1601. But it was 
only over a thousand years later 
— in 2758 — that he came to 
know the Shire-folk and started 
to “go in for hobbit-lore: an 
obscure branch of knowledge, 
but full of surprises”. This meant 
a deep acquaintanceship and 
regular visits to places such as 
the Great Smials, where Bilbo 
fondly recalls the wizard 

giving his midsummer 

firework displays. 
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MIDDE EARTH 


The Cracks of Doom: Untold Tales in Middle-earth (2019). A book of 22,000 
words which identifies and details 125 ‘Untold Tales’ in Middle-earth, pointing out 
the ‘cracks’ where new fan-fiction might be developed. There is also an expanded 
ebook version. A third edition, now underway, will also cover The Hobbit. 
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GETTING THE BIRD? 


RADAGAST ‘THE BIRD-TAMER 


irca 1972 Tolkien 
made a note... 
“Radagast a name of 
Mannish (Anduin vale) 
origin [i.e. the men of the 
Anduin vale, on the western side 
of Mirkwood] — but not now 
clearly interpretable.” — from 
Unfinished Tales, page 390. 


In some texts Tolkien has this 
brown wizard as Hravandil and 
Aiwendil (‘wild-friend’, ‘bird- 
friend’, ‘lover of birds’). Saruman 
also calls him “the Bird-tamer”. 


I can now suggest a real-world 
source which — when one 
bothers to go beyond the name 
and to find its physical source — 
gives the required bird. 


Firstly the name would have 
been easily found in Gibbon’s 
famous The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empitre. Vol. 3 has a section 
likely to attract Tolkien due to its 
subject matter. It is titled 
“Emigration of the North 
Germans” and “A.D. 405”. Here 
the book offers a long footnote 
on the unlikely relationship of 
the name of the Slavic/Vandal 


deity Radagast to a mighty Goth 
warrior of the same name who 
sacked Rome... 


“Rhadagast, or Radagaisus, 
marched from the northern 
extremities of Germany almost to 
the gates of Rome, and left the 
remains of his army to achieve 
the destruction of the west. [...] 
the [pagan] Gothic adventurers 
crowded so eagerly to the 
standard of Radagaisus, that, by 
some historians, he has been 
styled the King of the Goths.” 


Followed by the footnote... 


“Masch’s Mythological 
Antiquities of the Obotrites 
(Gottesdienstlichen Alterthlimer 
der Obotriten) [1771, had 
illustrations of anquities buried 
for safekeeping from] the ancient 
temple of Rhethra [ancient 
shrine of Slavs and Vandals]. 
Among these a rude idol, on 
which the name of Radagast is 
carved, appears to have been the 
principal object of devotion. 
[Possibly the first part formed 
from the] Gothic Rada, ‘to 
counsel or advise’. The second 
[part] seems to have been nearly 
allied with the first form of 
Geisty or ‘spirit’. The reader who 
connects Adelung’s observations 
on this word with those of gar, 
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gahren, and gahst will probably 
be satisfied that Radagast was a 
plain Gothic name, [a] ‘mover” 


This seems a very likely early 
source for Tolkien, who was 
deeply interested in the Goths 
and the Gothic language. 


The deity was well attested by 
three early historians and 
evidently Tolkien could have 
thought that, in the Gothic, he 
would have been a... ‘spirit who 
hosts a consultation on matters 
requiring action’. Old Norse also 
has radgast, clearly meaning 
‘consultation’, which one can find 
being used into the 1840s. This 
appears to confirm the Gothic. 


Clear accounts of the ‘finding’ of 
the idols and the unshakable 
early attestations for this deity, 
are found in the antiquarian 
West of England Journal, 1836- 
37. This usefully allows the clear 
identification of the specific idols 
in the already mentioned 
German black-letter book 
Mythological Antiquities of the 
Obotrites (1771). Opposite we see 
the 1771 engraving of the main 
‘Radagast’ idol from the hoard. 


Although these bronze icons are 
now thought to be 18th century 
forgeries, made and buried as an 
elaborate hoax by a local 
goldsmith, this icon clearly 
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Fix. 


Rider: LU 
evokes animals with its ion-head 
on which a bird rests with calm 
satisfaction. He carries a bull- 
horned man’s head — perhaps 
symbolising ‘the horns of a 
dilemma’ in making hard choices 
in a matter requiring decisive 
action. Many other icons and 
panels in the supposed “buried 
hoard’ show the same bird as a 
central motif. If Tolkien did not 
have the ‘bird tamer’ idea 

from this icon, then it is @ 
a strange co-incidence. 
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A SHARP WORD 


ON PIKESTAFFS IN THE SHIRE 


n The Lord of the Rings, 
Sam remarks “as plain as a 
pikestaff’. Do hobbits have 
such medieval weapons? No, 
it is not a hobbit weapon akin to 
the tall late-medieval pikestaff 
used in by guards and in battles. 
Hobbits do have weapons, but 
they appear to be the sort hung 
above fireplaces as heirlooms. 


Actually in the real-world a 
religious meaning is the only one 
in Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable (1905 printing of its 
1894 edition, the standard text 
until the major revision of 1952). 
In this the pre-LoTR Tolkien 
would have seen Brewer’s opinion 
that a plain pikestaff was carried 
by medival religious pilgrims as a 
sign of humility. This seems to me 
to be plausible, at a time when 
other staffs-of-office or trade were 
ornate. Regrettably Brewer gave 
no textual evidence for his claim, 
and his statement was cut in 1952. 


However, in the earlier Brewer’s 
(1905) one can note, under the 
entry for the old Irish pilgrim 
saying that he has ‘cut his stick’... 


Pilgrims on leaving the Holy Land used 
to cut a palm-stick, to prove that they 
had really been to the Holy Sepulchre. So 
brother Francis would say to brother 
Paul, “Where is brother Benedict?” “Oh 
(says Paul), he has cut his stick!” — i.e. 
‘he is on his way home.’ 


Brewer cites Punch, but that 
magazine was merely reprinting a 
witty snippet from an 1874 
scholarly article on “Romanism in 
Scotland before the Reformation”. 
Which in turned cited the use that 
can be found in Sir Walter Scott 
in 1808... 


The faded palm branch in his hand 
Showed pilgrim from the Holy Land. 


— Sir Walter Scott, “Marmion” (1808). 


Such a palm stick — a common 
thing in the Near East — would 
have been plain and unadorned, 
simple but stout. One can also 
note that old images support his 
idea that a plain staff was sported 
by ‘palmer’ (simple, alms-asking) 
pilgrims. Brewer also finds 
support when the Shorter OED 
has “plain as a pickstaff” as being 
“in reference to its plain surface” 
rather than to a large staff as 
‘easily seen from a distance’. 
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Actually, in some circumstances 
a staff cannot be seen from a 
distance, if you hold it right and 
are seen when moving forward 
— as Gandalf proves when he 
enters Theoden’s hall. It appears 
his staff is only spotted by 
Wormtongue after his arrival 
before the king. 


In the real-world the same was 
also later said of the plainness of 
a smooth white-clay tobacco 
pipe, this being said to be “as 
plain as a pipe”. This further 
confirms that the saying refered 
to the smooth and unadorned 
surface, rather than the object’s 
visibility at a distance. 


The Shorter OED has pikestaff 
as from Old Norse pikstafr. But 
the dictionaries that go the other 
way only tell us that this word 
has the English meaning. Which 
is not of much help. The Shorter 
OED does however have one 
meaning of the word Pike as “of 
Old Norse origin”, dialect for a 
very sharp hill or mountain 
peak. This word is still in 
common use in the English Lake 
District, Scafell Pike being the 
highest point in England. 


The Shorter OED also suggests 
Pike as a word for a sharp 
natural spike, such as a pike 
barb (i.e. from the spiny fish 
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called pike), a substantial thorn 
or a large hedgehog prickle. Note 
that Gandalf wizard staff has 
just such a sharp spike... 

“with the spike on his 
staff scratched a queer 
sign on the hobbit’s 


beautiful green front- 
door” (The Hobbit) 


All this said, it looks 
to me like Sam is 
referring to a plain 
pack-staff, with a 
sharp ‘pike’ spike 
near its end with 
which to secure a 
small pack. This item 
had caused the word 
to slip from 


A “palmer’s” plain 
pilgrim stick , the 
pilgrim setting 
out from England 
on the outward 


, : journey to 
Ree ale pe __ Jerusalem. Note 
pikestaff aaa just aS It the large hooked 
had in English. side spike. 


Though upper-class pack- 
carrying in the Shire is evidently 
of a dwarvish sort — being 
strapped backpacks worn 
centrally positioned across the 
back or a lighter knapsack slung 
on one shoulder — we might 
assume that child hobbits are to 
be seen going about the Shire 
with a simple ‘Dick Whittington 
style’ pack-staff slung on one 
shoulder. This would then allow 
for Sam’s use of the Shire’s 
commonplace phrase ‘as plain as 
a pikestaff. 
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“LONG-STEMMED PIPE” 


THOUGHTS ON STRIDER’S PIPE 


t Bree, Frodo first sees 
Strider, while “smoking 
a long-stemmed pipe 
curiously carved”. It 
seems this is not the usual hobbit 
pipe. In LoTR the hobbit form is 
described when, in the ruins of 
Isengard, Pippin “held up a small 
pipe with a wide flattened bowl”. 
A pipe archaeologist tells us that 
“Dutch pipes from the 17th 
century have a characteristically 
long stem”, while the English ones 
are usually shorter when dug up. 
Both types being the earliest white 
clay forms in Europe. Evidently 
then this hobbit form echoes the 
English form. True, Bilbo has an 
enormous pipe in The Hobbit — 
but he’s both affluent and 
eccentric, and an antiquarian. 


In an early LoTR draft Tolkien has 
Trotter (Strider) smoking a crude 
stubby hobbit pipe (short and 
echoing the English form) but 
later changes this to Strider’s 
more elongated stem (echoing the 
Dutch form). He instead gives the 
stubby pipe to the sneering Bill 
Ferny at Bree, who is seen 
“smoking a short black pipe”. 


On the way to Weathertop Strider 
still has “his pipe” and he is seen 
“drawing thoughtfully” on it at 
night. It is robust enough, though 
long-stemmed, to survive a rough 
journey — he still has it in the 
ruins of Isengard. It is then surely 
of a tough wood, not of breakable 
clay. Briar carving is then implied 
in the word “carved”. Tolkien 
could thus be thinking of hand- 
carved briar pipes made by 
craftsmen in small workshops — a 
northern tradition which in his 
time was strongest in Denmark, 
the Black Forest and Switzerland. 


As for Frodo, he must be familiar 
with long-stemmed pipes (Bilbo 
evidently has some, along with his 
collection of walking sticks), and 
is also familiar with travelling 
dwarves and their pipes (Gimli 
says he “lost my pipe in Moria”, 
and the dwarf is evidently familiar 
with pipe-weed). It is then 
Strider’s carved bowl that is 
remarkable to Frodo, for its 
“curious” carving. Probably a 
beautifully-cut simple pattern or a 
fine natural tracery and not 
representational or having 

fine lettering. @ 
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“TOO FEW CHILDREN” 


CHILDREN IN MIDDLE-EARTH 


he Lord of the Rings 

is not a children’s tale, 

and its children are 

few. But they are 
present. Elementary schools are 
part of a Shire upbringing, 
judging by “Concerning Hobbits” 
and asides from Sam, Pippin and 
Gandalf; small hobbit children 
chase Gandalf’s fireworks’ cart at 
the start of LoTR and appear at 
the end of the book in the form of 
cherry-eaters; there are children 
in Bree, following Strider out of 
the village; later we hear that 
Aragorn grew up in Rivendell; 
and we meet Beregond’s young 
son and his friends in Gondor. 
There is mention of Westmarch 
children sheltering in the caves at 
Helm’s Deep or riding on the 
wains seen headed away from 
Gondor before the battle. Soon 
after the King’s victory, children 
return to the city. There are also 
‘absences with implications’. The 
Shire, Rohan and Gondor all 
have “children’s tales” told at the 
fireside, implying children can 
expect a warm and caring 
upbringing. Though evidently 
some tales are rather scary. 


It’s never stated, but Merry’s 
apparent yearning to find a 
father-figure in Theoden implies 
a chilly relationship with his own 
father Saradoc. Merry only uses 
“Meriadoc, son of Saradoc” once 
and very formally, when greeting 
Theoden at Isengard. Sam has a 
loving relationship with his 
father, who nevertheless cusses 
and belittles and berates Sam 
with occasional hard words 
drawn from a “large paternal 
word-hoard”. Gollum might have 
been raised by his grandmother, 
perhaps implying an orphan, and 
later he recalls his childhood 
tales of the far South. Between 
Wormtongue and her shield- 
maiden training, Eowyn probably 
didn’t have much of a carefree 
girlhood. The Ents have no young 
entings. The Wood Elves appear 
to consider non-Elves other than 
Ents as “you children” (Legolas). 
But some Elves do show childish 
characteristics — or at least they 
express such when they are safe 
in Rivendell, where they sing 
foolishly and Sam encounters 


“some as merry as 
children”. @ 
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BRIEF REVIEW: 


A DICTIONARY OF SOURCES 


David Day, A Dictionary of Sources of 
Tolkien: The History and Mythology 
That Inspired Tolkien’s World, 
Pyramid, October 2019. £25 (original). 


In paper, this book is a hefty 
548 pages and perhaps 100 
pages are taken up by an 
eclectic mix of art. In this review 
I will focus on two example 
entries. But first I need to say 
something about the ebook, as 
that is currently £2.99 (about 
$5) and at that price many will 
be considering it. Based on the 
10% free sample I had ona 
Kindle 3, the ebook appears to 
lack any linked table-of- 
contents for the main entries. 
Paging through its entries on a 
Kindle 3 ereader is thus a pain. 
Possibly this is remedied by a 
hyper-linked index at the back, 
or is better on a Kindle Fire, but 
I wouldn’t like to have spent the 
original price of £17 only to find 
no hyper-linked index. Such 
risks is now lessened with the 
new low price, but it may still be 
deemed a risk by some buyers in 
these impoverished times. 


I began with the A’s and all was 
going well... until half way 
through the A’s I hit the entry 
“Alcuin of York”. Alcuin is 
apparently “comparable” to 
Gandalf? After that I began to 
spot many “is comparable to” 
and similar broad statements. 
While I found some entries 
informative, a few seemed to be 
grasping at straws. The Hobbit’s 
“Bard the Bowman” for 
instance, is deemed to be 
modelled on the Greek Apollo. 
Really? I also sensed 

a slight pro-Christian and pro- 
King Arthur tilt on some of the 
entries, more so than might 
naturally to be expected to arise 
in a book dealing with Tolkien 
material. 


The book’s introduction states 
that it was written for the 
“general” reader, and thus lacks 
the expected footnotes and 
references. The critical scholarly 
reader is thus left to wonder, for 
instance, about items such as 
“Alfirin” (Simbelmyneé) when it 
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is stated by Day that... 


“As a flower, Tolkien himself compared 
it to the anemone” [as understood by 
the ancient Greeks] 


Where is the reference for that? 
Well, if one knows the right place 
to dig, one can find material on 
this in the Letters ... 


“T have not seen anything [i.e.: in either 
life or botanical reference books] that 
immediately recalls niphredil or 

elanor or alfirin: but that I think is 
because those imagined flowers are lit 
by a light that would not be seen ever in 
a growing plant and cannot be 
recaptured by paint. Lit by that 

light, niphredil would be simply a 
delicate kin of a snowdrop; and elanor a 
pimpernel (perhaps a little enlarged) 
growing sun-golden flowers and star- 
silver ones on the same plant, and 
sometimes the two combined. 

Alfirin immortal’) would [in name- 
translation] be an immortelle [i.e. 
flower that does not loose its colour 
when picked and dried], but not dry and 
papery [as a dried immortelle is]: [in its 
growing form] simply a beautiful bell- 
like flower, running through many 
colours, but soft and gentle.” 


One might also find that The 
Flora of Middle-earth has it 
that... 

“Tolkien considered it to be an 
imagined kind of anemone” 

The reference there is to 
“Nomenclature of the Lord of the 
Rings” section in the 

2005 Reader’s Companion. 
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The Tolkien Gateway entry on 
“Simbelmyne” (Alfirin) also has 
this claim and reference. One 
then needs to be savvy enough to 
know that the Reader’s 
Companion and the Reader’s 
Guide are quite different 
reference books by the same 
authors, published just one year 
apart, and that their shorthand 
titles are easily confused. On 
consulting the correct book, we 
find Tolkien’s guide to his 
overseas translators offering... 


“an imagined variety of anemone, 
growing in turf like Anemone Pulsatilla, 
the pasque-flower, but smaller and 
white like the wood anemone. ... the 
plant bloomed at all seasons [yet] its 
flowers were not ‘immortelles’ [for the 
nature of ‘immortelles’, see 

the Letters quotation above]. 


Thus one can discover that Day’s 
conflation of Tolkien’s advice to 
his translators and the outlining 
of a Greek myth... 


“As a flower, Tolkien himself compared 
it to the anemone, which the Ancient 
Greeks associated with mourning: when 
the goddess of love Aphrodite wept over 
the grave of her lover Adonis, her tears 
turned into anemones.” 


... does not support his run-on 
implication that it was Tolkien 
who was explicitly making the 
link with the myth. Also, the 
myth itself, as given by Day, 
seems a little ‘off to me. 
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Since Ovid (Metamorphoses X) 
has it that the mythic flower in 
question is purple, not white, 
and made from the mingled 
“nectar” of Aphrodite and the 
turf-splashed blood of Adonis. 
Nor is there a “grave” in Ovid, as 
Adonis is a shepherd-boy and 
has been gored in the leg by a 
boar, hence his blood on the 
close-cropped turf. Later Bion of 
Smyrna was more coy, and in his 
telling of the tale he turned the 
implied-sexual “nectar” into 
“tears”. 


So much for the A’s. Amazon’s 
free 10% of the ebook for Day’s A 
Dictionary of Sources takes you 
into the ‘Be..’ entries, and you 
can make your own judgements. 


But one more example may help 
potential readers to decide. It is 
from the E’s, “Earendil the 
Mariner”. Day gets the likely 
date of Tolkien’s discovery of the 
earendel lines right, 1913. But he 
is confused on the sources in the 
Exeter Book and the Edda. The 
lines of earendel poetry in 
question are from the Advent 
lyrics in the Crist I (not II as Day 
states) and — since around the 
late 1950s — it is generally 
agreed by scholars that Cynewulf 
did not write these lines. 
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Day is also confused on the 
name of Earendil’s Norse source, 
described as “an Icelandic fairy- 
tale about the hero Orentil”. The 
name he gives is actually the 
continental Old High German 
cognate. The Norse — to which 
he refers — has Aurvandill. 


The canny Tolkien scholar will 
already know to be wary of such 
errors, and the dogged scholar 
may even profit from testing an 
assertion — perhaps to find 
themselves with a useful new 
source not known to Day. Others 
may enjoy his genuine 
connections, but then be subtly 
misled into repeating his errors. 
It is especially worrying that 
Wikipedia would blindly and 
doggedly regard this book as a 
valid ‘dictionary’ type source. 


As for the paper book, it’s 
significantly smaller than Day’s 
coffee-table Illustrated World. 
The paper, typography and 
layout are pleasing. If the b&w 
art will please will depend on 
your taste in Tolkien art. There 
is a slight “Brian Froud meets 
retro-1980s ‘zine” feel to some it, 
which may please old-school 
fans. Others may feel that their 
personal vision of Middle-earth 
is being intruded on. @ 
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PANGUR BAN 


I and my white Pangur Ban, 

Are aman and a cat each to his own, 

He preens to pounce on a granary mouse, 
I leap on some lost word on loan. 


I want only quiet with my open book, 
Thus I seek no fame from my pen, 
Even my Pangur gives me no look, 
As he guards a miscreant’s den. 


He gladly flicks his tail and I my tales, 
All alone in our silent chamber, 

Finding endless sport which never pales, 
Hunting always the errant stranger. 


In stoic Pangur’s path one will stray, 
Then heroic struggles, valour and death! 
For my part, I too will pounce and slay 
Some difficult crux with rolling breath. 


His sharp eyes can pierce all my walls, 

Or roundly compass the floating mote, 
Though my own age-dimmed sight appals, 
In the light of distant ages I lift and float. 


A power of joy is in his swiftest move, 

His sharpest claw darting down and out! 
I too am swift to joyous pen, when I prove 
Some dearly-loved and devilish doubt. 


Pangur and J are always like this, 
Neither of us troubles the other, 

Each of us starts to play at his own art, 
Then finds his finish full of bliss. 


He is made perfect, master of his trade, 
Day and night he works and schemes, 

I perform my own work, even in dreams, 
Marking wisdom in what man has made. 


My translation of “Pangur Ban”, a 9th 
century cat poem by an unknown Irish 
monk and scholar. Originally in Gaelic 
‘Old Irish’, and known only from a 
Benedictine manuscript at Reichenau 
Abbey in the south of Germany. 
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